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INDIA - KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


All values in U.S.$ million unless Exchange rate” : U.S.$1.00 = Rs.10.30 
otherwise indicated. Indian fiscal 
year is April 1 to March 31. 
Estimated Percent 
1981-82 1982-83 1983-84 Change 
A B Cc C/B 
INCOME, PRODUCTION, EMPLOYMENT 
GNP at Current Prices ($ billion) 144.34 159.61 181.96 14, 
GNP at Constant (1970-71) Prices ($ billion) 56.62 58.08 62.15 
Per Capita GNP, Current Prices ($) 207.98 229.41 25h. 32 
Industrial Production Index (1970=100) 167.30 173.80 182.50 
Agricultural Production Index 
(1967/68-69/70=100) 142.70 137.00 150.70 
Labor Force (million) 267.2 272.5 278.0 
Number of Persons Registered at 
Employment Exchanges (million) 18.0 20.1 22.4 


MONEY AND PRICES b/ 
Money Supply with Public — ($ billion) 60.67 70.74 82.74 
Prime Lending Rate (State Bank of India) 

(percent) 16.5 16.5 16.5 
Wholesale Price Index (1970-71=100) 281.3 288.3 335.0 
Consumer Price Index (1960=100) 451.0 486.0 547.0 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND TRADE 
SDRs, and Foreign Exchange Reserves, gross 4,461 4,965 5,842 


External Debt 17,630 21,300 23,300 
Annual Debt Service 1,078 1,299 Laioe 
Overall Balance” -3,087 -1,476 -488 
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Balance of Trade -6,447 -5,725 -5,138 
Indian Exports, FOB 8,673 9155 9,222 

U.S. Share d/ 1,202 1,404 2,191 
Indian Imports, CIF 15,120 14,881 14,360 


U.S. Share d/ 1,748 1,599 1,828 
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Major imports from U.S. (1981): machinery and transport equipment, 521; chemicals and 
fertilizers,367; wheat, 240. Major exports to U.S. (1981): Precious and semi-precious 


stones and pearls, 281; textile articles, 170; wearing apparel and accessories, 181; 
coffee and tea, 70. 


a/ Foreign trade rupee data converted into dollars at Rs.9.00 for 1981-82, Rs.9.65 
for 1982-83 and Rs.10.30 for 1983-84. 

b/ Includes time deposits. 

c/ Current and capital accounts balance. 

d/ Calendar year figures (1981, 1982, 1983). 


Sources: GOI Central Statistical Organization, Reserve Bank of India Bulletin, 
GOI Economic Survey, U.S. Department of Commerce, World Bank. 





OVERVIEW 


Since the Government must call general elections by January 

1985 at the latest the trend in economic activity is of 
particular significance this year. The favorable forecast for 
1983-84 and into the first part of 1984-85 has been confirmed 

by a superior performance in agriculture. The foodgrain harvest 
this spring exceeds the most optimistic predictions and should 
finally give some impetus to overall demand and to industrial 
production which has continued to lag. Preliminary calculations 
of real GNP growth for the year ending March 31 should be over 
seven percent. If industry responds this should help te ensnre 
a 4-5 percent growth this year. Nevertheless, the monsoon remains 
the single most important factor affecting the cycle of economic 
activity. 


Another favorable factor is the steady growth in oil production, 
now equal to about two thirds of consumption requirements.While 
India remains a net importer of oil, rising oil exports have 
helped to improve the trade balance and therefore the current 
account of the balance of payments. 


Major obstacles to better growth performance are the low level of 
agricultural income, continued severe power shortages, and an 
elaborate system of government controls on industrial production. 
Gross savings are very high compared with many countries but may 
well have reached a peak at 23 percent of GNP. Better capacity 
utilization and greater efficiency in both the public and private 


sectors appear to be the main avenues for boosting growth. 
Agriculture remains the key area, however, given that the population 
is expanding by more than 15 million people each year. 


The medium term outlook centers on the government's strategy to 
cope with increasing external constraints. Poor export performance 
and rising debt service will begin to bite seriously within the 
next two years. The Seventh Plan, now under preparation, will 
presumably take account of these requirements, but the basic 
priorities of the new plan will not be fixed until July and they 
may well be influenced by electoval considerations. It is clear, 
however, that balance of payments strains mean that India will 
continue to need large amounts of concessional assistance in 
support of its own development efforts. 


Recent tendencies toward greater interference with the private 
sector are difficult to interpret in light of the pre-electoral 
atmosphere, but they bear close scrutiny. Meanwhile, the outlook 
for bilateral trade relations for the current year is good. 
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RECORD FOODGRAINS HARVEST: This has been a superior year for 
Indian agriculture. Despite some delay in the arrival of the 
southwest monsoon, the "kharif" foodgrains crop, harvested in 

the fall, rose to a record 88 million metric tons. The "rabi" 
crop, which comes in the spring, increased to 62 million metric 
tons, a substantial expansion beyond last year's record crop 

of 59 million metric tons. Together the two crops yielded 
foodgrain production in 1983/84 of over 150 million metric tons. 
This level is 15 percent higher than the average production of 
130 million metric tons achieved over the past three years. Of 
the principal foodgrains, rice production rose to 59 million 
metric tons and wheat to 45 million metric tons. The main 
factors that contributed to the growth were a sharp increase 

in fertilizer use, high priority to the distribution of quality 
seeds, a Significant expansion in the acreage under high yielding 
varieties, and the long term impact of an expanding irrigation 
network. The growing importance of the rabi crop is particularly 
noteworthy because it reflects the increasing use of irrigation, 
and it indicates that Indian agriculture is becoming less 
dependent on the southwest monsoon. 


Even with the overall success in agriculture there were some weak 
areas. The trend line of pulses production continued to be flat 
at 12.8 million metric tons, about the same level as ten years 
ago. Pulses are the main source of protein in the Indian diet and, 
as a result of the stagnation in production, per capita daily 
protein intake has declined steadily since 1970. Despite 
government efforts to step up production, no immediate break- 
through seems likely. The price of pulses, which increased by 
over 25 percent in 1983/84, will continue to rise in the coming 
year. In the case of oilseeds, a 17 percent increase in production 
to 15.4 million metric tons, a record crop,was still not enough 

to balance years of stagnation; India will import over $600 
million worth of edible oil this year. Cotton production declined 
by 5.4 percent to 7.8 million bales because of damages inflicted 
by pests in the main cotton growing states of Punjab, Haryana and 
Maharashtra. Jute and mesta production remained about constant in 
the range of 7.45 million bales. 


Encouraged by the remarkable performance of agriculture in 1983/84, 
the Government has set a foodgrains production target of 153.6 
million metric tons for 1984/85. To achieve this target the 
Government will once again encourage farmers to expand their 

acreage under high yielding varieties of cereals and pulses. 

There will be a cost, however. Fertilizer consumption would rise 
sharply to 8.4 million metric tons, necessitating higher imports. 

It could also cause the Government to increase its budget allocation 
for fertilizer subsidies from the present level of $980 million. 

At present it is too early to make any reliable forecasts 
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about Indian agriculture in 1984/85. While the monsoon arrived 
slightly early in Southern India, a favorable development, its 
progress is notoriously unpredictable. The effect of the recent 
unrest in Punjab, India's most productive agricultural state, 

is still unclear. Nevertheless, the agricultural success of last 
year, particularly with the rabi crop, has raised hopes that 
foodgrains production has moved to a higher plateau and has 
engendered a sense of optimism that pervades the entire economy. 


As of March 1984 the Government's foodgrain stocks amounted to 
about 15.5 million metric tons, much higher than the 11.8 million 
metric tons of a year ago. Wheat accounted for about two-thirds 
of the stocks and rice for the remainder. Wheat procurement this 
year is expected to be about 9 million metric tons, and this will 
keep wheat stocks at a comfortable level. Rice procurement will 
be about 7.5 million metric tons. Given the low rice stocks, 
India may import 250,000 metric tons of rice this year. 


MODEST GROWTH IN INDUSTRY: Growth in industrial production was 
over 5 percent during 1983/84, somewhat higher than the 3.9 

percent rate achieved the previous year and close to the long 

term trend. _The remarkable performance of the agricultural sector, 
which caused consumer demand to perk up, and the settlement of a 
year-long strike in Bombay's textile factories were the underlying 
factors behind the more rapid growth. Particularly encouraging 

was the fact that during the last quarter of 1983/84, industry 
expanded at an annual rate of 7 percent, and many expect industrial 
growth this year to be in the range of 6-7 percent. Nevertheless, 
over the long term, the growth record of Indian industry has been 
mediocre at best compared to other developing countries. Extremely 
low levels of income in agriculture, inadequate and unreliable 
electric power, over concentration on capital intensive heavy 
industries, and a pervasive system of controls on industrial output 
are some of the reasons cited for the slow growth. 


An important development in recent years has been the slow and 
sometimes halting efforts by the Government to open the economy 
more to foreign imports and investment, to relax or even to 
eliminate controls that stifle entrepreneurship, to rely more on 
market mechanisms, and in general to reduce the burden of "the 
heavy hand of government" in the affairs of private enterprise. 

In January 1984, the Government named a high level committee to 
study the possibility of replacing physical controls on production 
with less direct financial controls. Although the committee's 
work will not be completed until November, many hope that its 
recommendations will call for further liberalization of the economy. 


Despite this welcome trend towards liberalization, the business 
community has been discomforted over the past year by the 
Government's role in an acrimonious bid by a British citizen of 
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Indian origin to take over the management of Escorts Limited, 
one of India's largest private manufacturing firms. It has 

been standard practice for years for India's government-owned 
development finance institutions to acquire shares in private 
corporations through either purchases on the stock market or 

the conversion of debt into equity. As a result, in this case 
the Government now holds a majority of the stock of Escorts and 
is in a position to cast the decisive vote on who will manage 
the company. The outcome is still undecided, but with the 
financial institutions holding major investments in many other 
private corporations, some businessmen fear that the Escorts 
affair could set a precedent for greater government interference 
in management. This concern was accentuated when the Government 
adopted a new policy that has given its directors on the boards 
of private corporations a more influential voice in management. 
The Government, for its part, has been at pains to reassure the 
business community that it does not intend to involve itself in 
the day-to-day management of private corporations. 


The recent performance of the Indian cement industry is one bright 
spot on the industrial scene and is often put forward as a text 

book example of the merits and benefits of decontrol. Prior to 
March 1982 cement prices were totally controlled by the Government 
at an artificially low level. Production was poor, output was 
rationed, and there was a flourishing black market. In March 1982, 
cement prices were partially decontrolled; producers sold two-thirds 
of their output to the Government at a fixed price and the remainder 
could be sold on the open market. Production immediately expanded 


by 10 percent to 23.3 million metric tons in 1982/83, and by 14.6 
percent to 26.7 million metric tons in 1983/84. This year production 
is expected to exceed 32 million metric tons. At the same time, 
prices have fallen substantially and the black market has virtually 
disappeared. 


Production of cotton textiles showed strong growth in 1983/84, 
expanding by 14 percent to 12.1 billion meters, following the settle- 
ment of the protracted Bombay textile strike and the resumption of 
production by the city's mills. During the year-long strike small 
handloom and power loom operations moved in to fill the gap left 

by the paralyzed mills and now account for 70 percent of production. 
Many of India's textile mills are antiquated and badly in need of 
new equipment that can produce higher quality fabric at less cost. 
The Government supports modernization and has directed the financial 
institutions to provide soft loans for this purpose. 


Other industries have not fared so well. Steel production, 80 
percent of which is produced by public sector units, declined by 
close to 14 percent in 1983/84 to 6.3 million metric tons (saleable 
steel). The Steel Authority of India Limited (SAIL) was also the 
loss leader among public sector enterprises, operating at about 
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$300 million below the red line. A Parliamentary Committee has 
critically noted the gross under-utilization of 13 publicly 

owned fertilizer factories, which operated at less than 50 
percent of capacity. This is one reason why India is a major 
fertilizer importer. Nevertheless, fertilizer production did 
increase by about 2 percent in 1983/84 to 4.5 million metric tons, 
largely because of additions to capacity. Industries where 
production declined include: jute textiles (20 percent); sugar 

(16 percent); copper (11 percent); and aluminum (6 percent). 


PERSISTENT POWER SHORTAGES: While electricity generation has grown 
rapidly, lack of reliable electric power continues to be one of the 
principal constraints on industrial growth in the medium term. In 
1981/82 electricity generation grew by 10.1 percent; in 1982/83, by 
7.9 percent; and in 1983/84, by 6.2 percent. Nevertheless, it 

is estimated that demand exceeded supply by 11 percent last year. 
Indian industry and agriculture are extremely energy intensive, 

and the gap between demand and supply of electric power is expected 
to be a salient feature of the Indian economy for the foreseeable 
future. Major factors accounting for the shortfall are low capacity 
utilization (a plant load factor of 48 percent in thermal units), 
delays in the commissioning of new generating plants, and trans- 
mission and distribution losses of well over 20 percent. These 
technical problems, in turn, are closely related to such very 
sensitive issues of public policy as the allocation of power between 
the agricultural and industrial sectors and the consistent underpricing 
of electricity tariff structures. Finding solutions is complicated 
by the fact that both the Center and the individual State Governments 
have responsibility for the power sector. Despite the problems, 
generating capacity increased by 4,093 MW in 1983/84, a substantial 
improvement over the performance of previous years. Total installed 
capacity in the public sector is 39,456 MW, of which thermal units 
account for 62 percent, hydro for 35 percent, and nuclear for 3 
percent. The Seventh Five Year Plan, which will begin in 1985, 
calls for additional capacity of 27,800 MW. 


RAPID GROWTH IN PETROLEUM PRODUCTION: The most encouraging trend 

in the Indian economy in recent years has been the growth in domestic 
oil production, which has exceeded all expectations. In 1982/83, 
production doubled to 21.1 million metric tons; last year, it grew 
to 26 million metric tons; this year it is expected to reach 30 
million metric tons. Almost the entire increase is the result of 
the development of the offshore Bombay High field. As a result of 
the growth, domestic production now accounts for close to two-thirds 
of consumption, up from less than a third in 1980/81, and the trade 
deficit has been sharply reduced. It is not clear how much further 
production can be increased, although some hope that through massive 
investment in exploration and development it will exceed 40 million 
metric tons by 1990. The Oil and Natural Gas Commission (ONGC) 
estimates that its expenditures in this area during the Seventh Plan 
will be about $17 billion. Efforts are also underway to reduce gas 
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flaring, which now accounts for 45 percent of production. India's 
total gas reserves have been estimated in the neighborhood of 475 
billion cubic meters. Annual production is currently about 5 
billion cubic meters. An expansion in this area would also be 

of importance to the balance of payments. 


SEVENTH PLAN EMPHASIS ON PRODUCTIVITY: The annual plan for 1984/85, 
the last year of the current Sixth Five Year Plan, calls for total 
development expenditures of $28 billion, an increase of 18.3 
percent over the previous year. While the Plan continues to accord 
highest priority to agricultural development, increased allocations 
are provided for power, coal, railways and ports to strengthen 

the country's infrastructure. The increase in expenditures notwith- 
standing, production shortfalls are likely to occur by the end of 
1984/85 in several industries including steel, non-ferrous metals, 
fertilizers, and electric cables. As a result many Sixth Plan 
projects will be carried over to the Seventh Plan. 


During the Seventh Plan India will face even greater resource 
constraints. The two major sources of investment funds, domestic 
savings and foreign concessional assistance, are unlikely to 
increase. The domestic savings rate is now the equivalent of 23 
percent of national income; it would be very difficult to raise 
it further. At the same time, the availability of resources from 
the International Development Association (the World Bank's soft 
loan window), which provided most of India's foreign concessional 
assistance, will decline. The Seventh Plan, therefore, will give 
greater emphasis to completing ongoing projects and to improving 


efficiency than to additional investment. Once again, agriculture 
will receive highest priority, followed by electric power and 
development of the petroleum sector. An "Approach Paper" for the 
Seventh Plan is being prepared by the Planning Commission and is 
due for official adoption in July. 


RESURGENCE IN INFLATION: Following two years of relative price 
stability, 1983/84 was marked by a resurgence in inflationary 
pressures. Average wholesale prices increased by 9.3 percent 
compared to a modest 2.5 percent the previous year. Among the 
products that experienced large increases in price were oilseeds 
(27.5 percent), fibers (25.4 percent), pulses (26.1 percent), and 
partially refined sugar (25.6 percent). Since these commodities 
account for a high proportion of consumer expenditures, the 
average consumer price index (CPI) increased even more rapidly 
-- by 12.6 percent -- than the wholesale price index. During 
1982/83 the CPI rose by 7.8 percent. It is widely believed that 
consumer prices in India rise and fall with the availability of 
food products. Given the abundant harvests of the past year, 
analysts are puzzled by the persistence of the current inflation 
and expect -- or hope -- that it will taper off in the coming 
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months. The Government certainly shares this hope since general 
elections must be called by January 1985 at the latest. 


The money supply (M-3) in 1983/84 expanded by 17 percent compared 
to 16.1 percent the previous year. At the same time,the economy 
grew at a much slower rate, by about 7 percent in 1983/84 and 
just under 2 percent in 1982/83. Some believe the more rapid 
expansion in the money supply could have contributed to the 
inflationary spiral. To mop up excess liquidity, the Reserve 
Bank of India raised in phases the cash reserve requirement of 
commercial banks from 7 to 9 percent and plans to increase the 
statutory liquidity ratio by one percentage point to 36 percent 
by September 1984. It remains to be seen whether these measures 
will be successful in bringing the inflation under control. The 
task of the monetary authorities is complicated by the existence 
of large amounts of "black money" that flow through a parallel 
economy. Although there is no consensus as to how significant 
the flows may be, they have arisen because of the high rates of 
taxation and the pervasive over-regulation of private enterprise. 


One factor that contributes to inflation has been the persistent 
budget deficit of the Government. The overall deficit increased 
from $12.2 billion in 1982/83 to $13.8 billion in 1983/84, the 
equivalent of 7.6 percent of GNP. The 1984/85 election year 
budget forecasts a deficit of $14.2 billion, but most observers 
believe this figure will be exceeded. The deficit was at least 

in part the result of the poor financial performance of public 
sector corporations, most of which are plagued by low productivity 
and cost overruns. Preliminary financial results for 1983/84 

show that the public sector corporations lost $29 million versus 

a profit of $680 million the previous year. However, the losses 
would have been much larger if it had not been for the $1.1 
billion in profits earned by the oil industry. Most other public 
sector enterprises operate deep in the red. The fiscal position 

of the states continued to be difficult due to huge losses incurred 


by the state electricity boards, road transport corporations and 
irrigation departments. 


IMPROVEMENT IN EXTERNAL ACCOUNTS: The most important development 

in India's foreign trade in recent years has been the decline in 

the trade deficit. The deficit has steadily narrowed from $7.4 
billion in 1980-81 to $5.1 billion in 1983/84. This trend is expected 
to continue in 1984/85. The improvement occurred because of the 
reduction in India's oil import bill, which has fallen with rising 
domestic production and soft international oil prices. Exports, 

on the other hand, have done less well, increasing only from $8.5 
billion in 1980/81 to $9.2 billion last year. Poor export 
performance is due to the high cost and low quality of many Indian 
manufactured goods and to the global recession of the early eighties. 
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Although world trade is improving, Indian exports are not 

expected to increase dramatically, given continuing constraints 
such as power shortages, reduced surpluses of export quality 

rice and sugar, and uncertain conditions in India's major 

markets in the Middle East. Total exports this year are forecast 
at $9.6 billion, the largest categories of which are gems and 
jewelry ($1.5 billion), crude oil ($1.4 billion), garments ($630 
million), and marine products ($400 million). Bulk items such 

as foodgrains, edible oils, POL, fertilizer, and iron and steel 
account for 56 percent of India's imports, and machinery, 
transport equipment and other capital goods for most of the 
remainder. Imports this year are forecast at about $14.5 billion, 
with some declines in purchases of POL, foodgrains and iron and 
steel. The trade deficit as a result will be less than $5 billion. 


The balance of payments was also strengthened by the continuing 
flow of funds from Indians residing abroad in the form of term 
deposits in Indian banks. These deposits carry interest rates 

of up to 13 percent. New deposits in 1983/84 reached about $1 
billion compared to $570 million the previous year. Given rising 
interest rates abroad, the flow will probably be slower this year. 
Remittances from Indians working overseas are estimated to 
continue at $1.8 billion. The net flow of external assistance 

at $1.9 billion will probably decline somewhat in 1984-85. 


Encouraged by the deposits from non-resident Indians and the 
smaller trade deficit, the GOI in January 1984 decided to forego 
drawing the balance of SDR 1.1 billion under its SDR 5 billion 
extended fund arrangement with the IMF. Earlier India had 

drawn SDR 600 million in 1981-82, SDR 1,800 million in 1982-83, 
SDR 1,300 million in 1983-84, and SDR 200 million in May 1984. 
Although India's receipts from commercial loans have increased 
from $445 million in 1982-83 to $793 million in 1983-84 and are 
anticipated to rise further, the GOI policy in this regard will 
remain selective for fear of aggravating its rising debt service 
problem. The debt service ratio was in the range of 18.0 percent 
in 1983-84 and is projected to rise steeply when repayments of 
India's borrowing from the IMF and commercial banks fall due. 
India's gross foreign exchange reserves, excluding gold, in 
1983-84 amounted to $5,842 million (equivalent to about 5 months 
of imports), up from $4,965 million the previous year. While 
the prospects for 1984-85 appear comfortable, the balance of 
payments could come under severe strain beginning in 1986 due 


to rising debt service and poor prospects for concessional 
assistance. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


In order to improve productivity and India's competitiveness 
in the world market, over the past few years the GOI has 
adopted a slightly more practical approach to trade and 
investment. Some industrial licensing procedures have been 
streamlined and import/export policies made more flexible. 
In short some of the extremes of regulation and red tape 
have been mitigated although doing business in India is 
Still a very complex process. These factors are beginning 
to make India more attractive for American companies, 
particularly those seeing joint ventures or interested in 
100 percent export-oriented industries. 


TRADE: Indo-US trade in 1983 amounted to $4 billion, 30 percent 
higher than the previous year, and continues to advance in 

1984 at about the same rate. Some of this increase is due 

to larger exports of domestic crude oil by India. U.S. exports 
are in the neighborhood of two billion dollars per year. 
Prospects for this year and next should be fairly good given 
the recovery in industrial production now underway. 


The Indian Government announced in August 1983 major changes 
in its electronics policy. The industry is to expand on the 
basis of mass-market demand for consumer electronics - 
particularly TV sets that are to be served by an expanded 
television network that is to grow rapidly to serve 70 
percent of the country as against the current 16 percent. 
Taxes and import duites have been cut on components and a 
more even-handed approach to industrial licensing has been 
announced in support of the new policy. Already prices of 
TV sets have declined markedly. The GOI anticipates that 
India's current $1.2 billion electronics industry will grow 
to $10 billion by the end of the decade. 
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A rapid growth in India's electronics industry should offer a 
larger market to the American electronic industyy. This will 
be particularly true for those companies who use licensing or 
joint venture arrangements or work with well-placed agents to 
gain a permanent access to the Indian market for sophisticated 
products or components which cannot be manufactured in India 
on a scale that warrants domestic production. 


Until September bank employee unions have long resisted the 
installation of computerized financial information systems that 
are comparable to those that exist in the west. An agreement 
reached between two bank employee unions and the Indian Banks 
Association representing major banks with vast branch systems, 
paves the way for the installation of computers and related in- 
formation retrieval systems. The full introduction of such 
systems will probably be a long-term affair. Senior government 
officials have encouraged the trend towards automated data pro- 
cessing by speaking out on the need to bring computers to bear 
on other tasks. In June the Government announced that users 
would no longer be required to obtain a "no objection" certifi- 
cate from the Ministry of Labor before computers are imported. 
These are small but significant indications that computer usage 
is going to grow dramatically and provide a promising market 
for US exporters of electronic data processing equipment. 


US exporters considering the Indian market will find that many of 
the best opportunities during 1984 lie in the product categories 
being promoted by the Department of Commerce through the following 


events: 


-- July 29 - August 10, 1984 U.S. National Machine Tool 
Builders Association Trade Mission 


Sept.13-14, 1984 U.S. Hospital and Healthcare 
Equipment Catalog Show 


Oct. 1-6, 1984 U.S. Oil and Gasfield Seminar 


Oct. 22-26, 1984 Michigan State Machine Tools and 
Metalworking Trade Mission 


October 1984 U.S. Telecommunication Equipment 
Seminar Mission (Tentative) 


Nov. 5-13, 1984 U.S. Mining and Construction 
Equipment Catalog Show 
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In general, electronic related high technology products, 
particularly in the defense field, offer the best prospects for 
American companies. Other promising areas for sales promotion 
include: electric power related equipment, electronic data 
processing, printing and graphic arts, food processing, metal 
working, mining, and oilfield service and equipment (particularly 
those related to oilfield development and accelerated recovery 
techniques). It must be borne in mind, however, that a continuation 
of India's current, somewhat more liberal import policy is dependent 
upon the country's capacity to decrease bulk import items such as 


crude oil, fertilizers, iron and steel, cement and non-ferrous 
metals. 


INVESTMENT: Indian foreign investment policy is designed to promote 
maximum technology transfer, the production of exports and energy 
conservation. Although the normal ceiling for foreign investment 
continues to be 40 percent of equity, a higher percentage can be 
considered for priority industries. The GOI recently streamlined 
some of its complex investment procedures and reduced the number 

of control points. This policy appears locked in place as India 
recognizes more and more that it can not research and develop all 
the technologies needed to speed the country's economic development. 
Prime Minister Gandhi, in a private meeting in April with a US-bound 
Indo-American Chamber of Commerce delegation, called for increased 
collaboration with American partners as the US offers in her mind 
the best technology. 


U.S. direct investment in India has been growing. In 1980, the 


latest data available, it had increased by $45 million over the 
previous year to $396 million. More significantly, perhaps, the 
number of approved collaborations is on the increase. Eighty-five 
were approved in CY 1981, 110 in CY 1982 and 67 in the first half 
of CY 1983. The CY 83 figure accounted for 21 percent of total 
approvals. Most of these collaborations are in the form of 
licensing agreements. 
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You might be, if you don’t have current, up-to-date in- 
formation on the countries to which you are 


marketing. 
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offer country-by-country reports with the information 
RTING you need to succeed in overseas business. 
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investment conditions and opportunities. They'll bring 
you the latest marketing information on countries 


offering 
good potential as sales outlets for U.S. goods. You'll find 
information on: 


The OBR World Trade Outlook Series gives you a 


twice-a-year analysis of U.S. export prospects to all 
major trading companies. 


Foreign Economic Trends and their 


Implications for the United States 


focus closely on current economic developments and 
trends in more than 100 countries. This series is essential 
for analyzing new elements and trends to help you plan 
and evaluate your commercial or investment programs 
overseas. Each report: 


@ is prepared on the scene by U.S. Foreign Service 
and Foreign Commercial Service 


experts 
@ pinpoints the economic and financial conditions of 
the country, and how they could affect U.S. 
overseas business 
@ describes the principal influence of current condi- 
tions and future trends on the economy 


Use the order form below to start your subscription to 
both series today. 
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